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Amsterdam Joan] may fall through I am trying to obtain a loan here for the purposes of your Brother in London. This/' says the now desperate financier, "is extremely difficult, for those who have money or credit in Europe seem to dread every thing that is American/' He assures John Marshall that he will do his utmost. "My anxiety ... [to make good the Fairfax purchase] is beyond what I can express." Alexander Baring "could supply the money . . . but he parries me. He intends soon for the Southward I will introduce him to you/'l
The title to the Fairfax estate had been the subject of controversy for many years. Conflicting grants, overlapping boundaries, sequestration laws, the two treaties with Great Britain, were some of the elements that produced confusion and uncertainty in the public mind and especially in the minds of those holding lands within the grant. The only real and threatening clouds upon the title to the lands purchased by the Marshall syndicate, however, were the confiscatory laws passed during the Revolution2 which the Treaty of Peace and the Jay Treaty nullified.3 There were also questions growing out of grants made by the colonial authorities between 1730 and 1736, but these were not weighty.
The case of Hunter vs. Fairfax, Devisee, involving these questions, was pending in the Supreme Court of the United States. John Marshall went to Phila-
1  Morris to John Marshall, Jan. 23, 1797; Morris's Private Letter Book; MS., Lib. Cong.
2  Hening, ix, chap, ix, 377 et seq.\ also i&., x, chap, xiv, 66 et seq.; xi, chap, xliv, 75-76; xi, chap.xtoy 176 etseq.; xi, chap, xlvii, 81 et seq.; xi, ehap. xxx, 349 et seq.